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REPORTS. 

Englische Studien. Herausgegeben von Dr. Eugen KSlbing. IV Band. 
Heilbronn, 1881. 

I. — The first paper, by E. Stengel, is an attempt to arrange Shakespeare's 
Sonnets according to a consistent plan. The order proposed by Massey is 
rejected, since it depends upon fanciful hypotheses and appeals to purely 
subjective criteria. That sonnets were arranged in series long before those of 
Shakespeare were published, and during the years when he must have been 
engaged in their composition, is proved by a glance at the collections of Wat- 
son, Daniel, Barnfield, and Griffin. In Watson's Tears of Fancie, published 
in' 1593, the sonnets are arranged in strict sequence, and in fact form the 
stanzas of a complete poem. Daniel, whom Shakespeare condescended to 
imitate, arranged certain of the sonnets in his Delia in a regular series, those 
in question being Nos. 34-40 inclusive. For the convenience of his readers, 
Stengel has quoted the last-mentioned sonnets in extenso in an appendix to his 
article. Griffin's example is of less importance, since he seems to have followed 
in the footsteps of Daniel. Barnfield's sonnets are remarkable for being 
addressed, like the first 126 of Shakespeare, to a single individual, and that 
not a woman, but a man. 

The second edition of Shakespeare's sonnets appeared in 1640; it possesses 
no title to authority, but it is significant that a new arrangement was already 
deemed necessary, though only thirty-one years had elapsed since the issue of 
the editio princeps. As no single clue will lead us through the confusion of the 
sonnets in the edition of 1609, the query naturally arises whether Shakespeare 
did not originally design to compose a series in the manner of his contempo- 
raries. This suspicion is confirmed by the observation that certain smaller 
groups, containing from two to nine sonnets each, are easily made out in the 
general body of Shakespeare's collection, as has already been done by Delius 
in his edition of 1864. 

Stengel admits that the order proposed by himself is open to criticism, but 
is convinced that the sonnets somehow compose a series. He assumes that 
the twenty-sixth sonnet is to be regarded as the dedication, and that the Earl 
of Southampton is at once Shakespeare's patron and the friend who is repeat- 
edly addressed. Accordingly, these compositions would belong to a date 
intermediate between those of the Venus and Adonis and The Rape of 
Lucrece, that is, soon after 1592, in which year Daniel's sonnets were given to 
the world. The proposed arrangement is as follows, though without the 
analyses which the author has subjoined to the numbers. The series includes 
only sonnets 1 to 126. No. 26 is the dedicatory sonnet, as above stated, and 
the order of the others is I, 4, 8, 7, 11, 3, 5, 6, 2, 9, 10, 12, 20, 14, 13, 15, 16, 17, 
59, 106, 53, 105, 54, 104, 81, 55, 64, 19, 63, 65, 60, 107, 18, 126, 108, 77, 122, ioo, 
101, 38, 23, 73, 74, 32, 39, 78, 79, 82, 21, 76, 103, 83, 85, 80, 86, 71, 72, 102, 84, 
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58, 57. 67. 68, 123, 66, ir6, 115, 124, 25, 29, 30, 31, 37, 125, 91, 92, 93, 94, 69, 70, 
33. 34. 35, 95. 96, 40, 41, 42, 36, 87, 50, 51, 27, 2S, 43, 6r, 62, 22, 24, 46, 47, 44, 
45, 97, 98, 99, 48, 49, 88, 89, 90, 109, 117, no, 121, in, ii2, 75, 52, 113, 114, 
118, 119, 120, 56. 

The second appendix contains Barnfield's sonnets, reprinted from the first 
edition of 1.595. As Grosart printed only fifty copies of a new edition, Stengel 
has laid students and lovers of English literature under an obligation by this 
reprint. The spelling Grossart occurs four times instead of Grosart. Unfortu- 
nately it must be said that the pages of this journal are frequently disfigured 
by annoying blunders, not a few of which must be due to the ignorance or 
carelessness of authors, since by no stretch of ingenuity can the type-setters 
be made responsible for all. 

R. Boyle contributes a scholarly paper on Shakespeare and The Two Noble 
Kinsmen. He believes Fletcher to have written the following portions, namely, 
all of the Second Act, Scenes 3, 4, 5, and 6 of the Third Act, Scenes 1 and 2 
of the Fourth Act, and Scenes I and 2 of the Fifth Act, with the exception of 
the first 18 lines of V I. 

Regarding the authorship of the remaining portion, the author thus sums up 
the results of his investigation : " The metrical style of our drama will not 
enable us to decide between Shakespeare, Massinger, and Beaumont, and in 
no way militates against the assumption that a third dramatist was engaged 
upon it. Shakespeare could not have been a collaborator, since the characters 
do not unfold themselves in his manner through a process of natural growth, 
nor do they exhibit any marked individuality. The metrical style points rather 
to Massinger than to Beaumont. The whole spirit of the play, but especially the 
political allusions, belong to a later period than that of Beaumont's activity. 
The women are such as Massinger was accustomed to draw, and no longer 
what they were in Beaumont's time. The transports of admiration with which 
the heroes are overwhelmed by the other characters are a trait peculiar to 
Massinger. The mad scenes resemble those of Massinger in A Very Woman. 
The numerous imitations of Shakespeare, while they forbid us to ascribe the 
play to him, are quite in the manner of Massinger. The number of classical 
allusions is another confirmation of the theory. Finally, the rhythm of the 
more elevated passages may be as confidently attributed to Massinger as to 
Shakespeare." 

Boyle includes Mr. Fleay and Mr. Furnivall in a polemic directed against 
Mr. Hickson, the originator of the theory that the drama is the joint production 
of Shakespeare and Fletcher. He admits that the case is not closed, but 
expects that closer study of Massinger will remove all doubts. 

W. Sattler, Zur Englischen Grammatik, IV. This article discusses the use 
of no and not before comparatives, and quotes a multitude of examples from 
Shakespeare, Addison, Johnson, Goldsmith, Jane Austen, Macaulay and various 
modern writers, but arrives at no result commensurate with the labor expended. 

F. H. Stratmann offers several emendations of Middle English authors 
The works in question are Sainte Marherete, pe liflade of St. Juliana, Hali 
Maidenhad, Early English poems and lives of Saints VIII, Lajamon, The 
Story of Genesis and Exodus, Old English Miscellany, and William of Palerne. 
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This is followed by a few notes on Middle English Phonology, containing 
examples of a for e, o for eo, and a for ea. 

G. Wendt considers The Treatment of English Prepositions in the Real- 
schule of the first class. He advocates greater thoroughness in the teaching 
of English, and offers his paper as a specimen of the work done by himself in 
upper secunda. Professing to follow Matzner, he illustrates various uses of the 
prepositions of, off, in, and at by a good selection of examples, obtained at first 
hand from English books. 

The Book Notices begin with a review of Vol. II of The Folk-Lore Record, 
by Felix Liebrecht. Heyne's fourth edition of Beowulf is noticed by Oscar 
Brenner, who proposes an edition in uniform orthography. The second edition 
of Earle's Book for the beginner in Anglo-Saxon is appropriately condemned 
by Brenner. A short criticism by K. Maurer of my extracts from the Anglo- 
Saxon Laws closes this department. 

Criticisms of Lehr- und Uebungsbiicher fiir die englische Sprache occupy 
pp. 142-79- 

The Programmschau touches upon nothing of special interest. The depart- 
ment of Miscellanea has an extended obituary notice of Wilhelm Wagner, 
accompanied by a bibliography of his works. The Zeitschriftenschau has full 
or partial tables of contents of the following periodicals : Anglia, Bd. Ill, Heft 
3; Herrig's Archiv, Bd. LXIII, Heft 3 und 4 ; and The American Journal of 
Philology, Vol. I, No. I. 

II. — The number begins with an elaborate study by M. Kaluza, entitled The 
Middle English Poem, William of Palerne, and its French source. The French 
romance, Guillaume de Palerne, was composed about the end of the 12th 
century ; this was done into English by a minstrel, named William, somewhere 
near the year 1350. The English poem, which exists in a MS of King's College 
Library, Cambridge, has been twice published, by Madden for the Roxburghe 
Club, London, 1832, and by Skeat for the E. E. T. S., London, 1867. No one 
has yet undertaken a detailed comparison of the original and the English 
version, though ten Brink's statements in his Geschichte der englischen Liter- 
atur, p. 419 et seq., are in the main to be depended upon. The scope of his 
investigation is indicated by the author at the outset. He undertakes to deter- 
mine the points of view from which we are to explain the deviations of the 
paraphrase from its original. These comprise such differences as those of 
language, metre, and audience, account being also made of such changes as 
flow from design or poetic idiosyncrasy. 

The slighter variations, dependent upon the difference of language and metre, 
are first illustrated by examples; the author then proceeds to examine the 
more important modifications, under the heads of manner and matter respec- 
tively. The former includes such changes as are made in the interest of a 
more logical sequence, for the purpose of supplying a missing motif, or in 
general for the sake of clearness, together with such as arise from adding 
picturesque details and from occasional transposition. 

Under the latter rubric are classed the omission of unimportant or unintelli- 
gible portions, and the abridgment of passages descriptive of festivities 
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costumes, battles, the sentiment of love, etc. To compensate his hearers for 
these losses, the paraphrast has dwelt lovingly on most of the episodes, on 
descriptions of natural scenery, on the pleasures of the table, and the portrayal 
of individual characters. The scheme thus laid down is carried through with 
great circumstantiality, until we are at last confronted with the query whether 
these variations are to be attributed to the English translation or belong to an 
intermediate French version which is no longer in existence. This question 
is unhesitatingly and conclusively answered by attributing the changes to the 
translator. In conclusion, after adducing the opinion of ten Brink, with whom 
the writer is in substantial accord, he adds : " He (i. e. William the Minstrel) is 
a clever narrator, who has made a happy choice of alliterative verse, has 
retained the fable of the poem unchanged, while yet exhibiting considerable 
originality in the handling of individual scenes; and, what is of greater conse- 
quence, has known how to adapt the poem to the taste and spiritual horizon of 
his countrymen, and thus to acquit himself of the self-imposed task as well as 
his circumstances, and the century in which he lived, would permit." An 
appendix contains emendations of Michelant's Guillaume de Palerne and 
Skeat's William of Palerne.. 

Hermann Fischer, Zur Geschichte der Aussprache des Englischen. This is 
a short notice of Georg Rudolf Weckherlin's ' Triumphall Shews set forth lately 
at Stutgart : written first in German, and now in English,' and printed at 
Stuttgart in 1616. 

F. H. Stratmann, Zur Mittelenglischen Grammatik. A brief note upon neuter 
a-stems which take a paragogic e in Middle English. 

R. Thum continues, as the second part of a program printed in 1879, a series 
of Notes on Macaulay's History. The method adopted is a commendable one, 
and likely to prove useful to the advanced students for whom the notes are 
designed. Macaulay's writings are laid under contribution to furnish illustra- 
tions of the particular word or phrase which the annotator selects for comment. 
The following may serve as an example: "improvement. Das grosse Wort der 
Englander, insbesondere der Liberals, I. 97; they are always pressing for- 
ward, disposed to think lightly of the risks and inconveniences which attend 
improvement, and disposed to give every change credit for being an improve- 
ment." So under moral improvement the writer remarks : " In order to under- 
stand the English word 'moral,' or indeed the English conception of life, we 
must not forget that the English, since they have always been freer in a political 
sense, are accustomed to consider themselves under stricter obligations to 
morality than is the case with continental peoples, and that morality plays 
much the same r61e in English society as honor formerly did in knightly circles." 

In the Book Notices, Alfred Stern's Milton and his Times is reviewed by J. 
Caro. This is followed by shorter notices of Schaffner's Lord Byron's Cain 
and its sources, Katterfeld's Roger Ascham, his Life and Works, Koch's Select 
Minor Poems of Chaucer (translation), Bennewitz's Chaucer's Sir Thopas, 
Klint's Account of Chaucer's translation of the Romaunt of the Rose, which is 
pronounced worthless by Lindner, and Herford's and Widgery's Essays on the 
First Quarto Edition of Hamlet. Modern American Lyrics, a volume of 30S 
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pp., edited by Karl Knortz and Otto Dickman, is welcomed with enthusiasm 
by David Asher. 

There is the usual list of Lehr- und Uebungsbiicher fur die Englische 
Sprache, and one of University Lectures on English Philology. These are 
followed by reports on Herrig's Archiv, Bd LXVI, Heft I und 2 ; Literaturblatt 
fur germanische und romanische Philologie, 1880, Nos. 7-12; Deutsche Liter- 
aturzeitung, I Jahrgang ; and The American Journal of Philology, Vol I, Nos. 
2 and 3. 

III. — Dryden's Theory of the Drama is the title of a paper by F. Bobertag. 
It consists of little more than an analysis of Dryden's Essay of Dramat.ick 
Poesy and of the preface to his Troilus and Cressida. The chief reason for 
undertaking an exposition of the poet's views is stated to lie in the fact "that 
Dryden is one of the first modern poets in whose work there is any manifesta- 
tion of theory as existing in and for itself, — as an independent power, so to 
speak." 

R. Thum continues his Notes on Macaulay's History. These notes, though 
written for Germans, contain material, at least, which might be useful to 
analytical students of English anywhere. 

The Question of the English Essay in Realprima is ably handled by W. 
Miinch. Recognizing the inability of the teacher to familiarize his class 
sufficiently with English idiom to insure a masterly use of English, he concludes 
that the essay to which the scholar should devote himself with all his might is 
the German essay. The assignment of this to the chief place should not, in 
his opinion, be accounted a grievance by any department, by that of modern 
languages as little as any other. 

The Book Notices contain reviews of Komer's Einleitung in das Studium 
des Angelsachsischen, Grein's Kurzgefasste angelsachsische Grammatik, the 
new edition of Muller's Etymologisches Wmterbuch der englischen Sprache, 
Wtlrzner's Ueber Chaucer's lyrische Gedichte, Doehn's Aus dem amerikanischen 
Dichterwald, McCarthy's History of our own Times, and Wulcker's Altenglisches 
Lesebuch. 

Brenner's review of Grein's Grammatik is noteworthy as containing a cata- 
logue of Old English Glosses. The most readable of these articles is Hopp's 
notice of Doehn's Sketches of American Poets, which contains more than one 
striking and just observation. The criticism of Wulcker's Reader extends 
over 33 pages, and concludes as follows : " Whether the author finds all my 
strictures justifiable and all my emendations and explanations acceptable or 
not, I hope at least to have convinced him that the first part in particular 
requires thorough revision before it can be presented to our fellow-workers in 
America." 

The Literary Notices call attention to Schmitz's Encyklopadie des philolo- 
gischen Studiums der neueren Sprachen, a new edition of Matzner's Englische 
Grammatik, and Heyne's Uebungsstiicke zur Laut- und Flexionslehre der 
altgermanischen Dialecte. 

The Reviews of text-books and the Miscellanea are omitted by the editor 
for lack of space. 

Albert S. Cook. 
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Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlAndischen Gesellschaft. XXXVII 
Band. 1883. 

I Heft. 

D. II. Muller offers contributions to South-Arabian epigraphy, in the form 
of criticisms of the Etudes sur 1'Epigraphie de Yemen of Joseph and Hartwig 
Derenbourg (Journ. Asiat., Avril-Mai-Juin, 1882), and of H. Derenbourg's 
article on Himyaritic proper names (Revue des Etudes Juives, 1880, p. 56). 
The inscription Hal. 349, which Halevy makes a curiously irregular bustrophe- 
don of 13 lines, and Derenbourg a regular one of 7 lines, he rearranges into 4 
bustrophedon lines, without, however, bringing out a very clear sense. Inscript. 
Hal. 174, he refers DruaB to po, from the stem 3E3 (ana), and renders " ameliora- 
tion." He agrees with Derenbourg that rfih is sometimes not a preposition 
("after"), but a substantive, = " province," but maintains that, when it has 
this latter sense, it does not form an external plural, and therefore inoSha cannot 
be taken as substantive. Derenbourg makes much of the Inscript. Osiand. 33 
("Ilsarh Yahdib and Ya'zil Bayyin, kings of Saba and Raidan, sons of Fari, 
Yanhab, king of Saba "), as showing that Fari was the'last king of the second 
period, just preceding the division of the kingdom, which was occasioned by 
the campaign of Aelius Gallus ; Muller points out that he had already drawn 
this conclusion from the inscription (in his Burgen, II 44), only with the doubt- 
fulness which the absence of further material makes proper. 

The article of Hartwig Derenbourg above-mentioned attempts to show, from 
a comparison between Sabean and biblical proper names, that the Sabeans 
borrowed from the Jews (who were numerous and influential in southern Arabia 
B. C. 200-525) not only many proper names, but also the north Semitic principle 
(unknown to the south Semitic dialects) of forming compound proper names. 
To this view Muller objects that some of D.'s Sabean names are misread, and 
some of his biblical names not Hebrew, but Edomite or Aramaic ; that in a 
corrected list of corresponding names the laws of phonetic interchange between 
the two languages are strictly observed, which would hardly be the case if one 
people had borrowed from the other; and that, so far from its being true that 
compound proper names are unknown to the south Semitic tongues, they abound 
in Arabic and Ethiopic. The last objection is well taken, and we cannot well 
suppose that the Sabeans borrowed the principle of forming compound names. 
Whether they borrowed individual names from the Jews (a thing in itself not 
unlikely) must be determined from a wider study of the inscriptions. Muller 
remarks that the agreement in names in the two languages is to be explained 
from the elements of the primitive Semitic speech inherited by both, but that 
there is no ground to suppose that very early (prehistoric or historic) intercourse 
has brought Hebrew nearer to south Arabic than to north Arabic. The first 
part of this statement is altogether probable ; the second part opens a question 
which can be answered only by more ancient documents than have yet been 
found among the inscriptions of Saba. 

In the Zeitschrift of 1878 E. Nestle published a linguistic treatise of Jacob 
of Edessa, and in connection with it addressed two questions to the classical 
philologians. The first was : from what Greek word did Jacob take his Syriac 
term, which means literally " preparation of the word," and, from the connec- 
tion, must signify "derivation"? To this Professor G. Hoffmann, of Kiel, 
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answered immediately that it was ervfioloyia, which Jacob understood and 
translated as hoijiokoyia. The other question relates to Jacob's etymology of 
the Greek 6e6$, which he says comes " from running, or from seeing, or from 
burning." The "running" and "seeing" Nestle connected with deeiv and 
fleaaBat, but could get no appropriate word for "burning." He has now found 
this in a Greek poem by Johannes Euchaitorum Metropolita (edition of (Stude- 
mund-) Bollig-Lagarde, 1882, p. ix), which reads: fedc • • . fioitet Beeiv . . . 
fte&Tcu rrjv kt'u5lv . . . aldsi re irav pinrac/ia. It is still, however, not clear whence 
Jacob and the bishop John got these etymologies. 1 

Other articles in this number are : Die Einleitung des Mahabhashya, iiber- 
setzt von O. A. Danielsson. Das altindische Akhyana, mit besondrer Riicksicht 
auf das Suparnakhyana, von H. Oldenberg. Beitrage zur Erklarung der Asoka- 
Inschriften, von G. Biihler. Losung eines Riithsels im Veda, von R. Roth. 
Sah Tahmasp I und seine Denkwiirdigkeiten, von F. Teufel. 

Book notices: Tomaschek's Centralasiatische Studien, by Wilhelm Geiger. 
Hillebrandt's Das altindische Neu- und Vollmondsopfer, by B. Lindner. 
Bartholomae's Arische Forschungen, by the same. Dieterici's Theologie des 
Aristoteles (Arabic translation of some unknown, probably Neo- Platonic Greek 
work, ascribed by the Arabs to Aristotle), by W. Ahlwardt. Robinson's Persian 
Poetry, by W. Bacher. 

This number contains also part of the annual bibliographical report or review 
of the literature : Malay-Polynesian, by H. Kern. Abesinian, by F. Praetorius. 
Syriac (including Mandaean, the Sinaitic inscriptions, etc.), by F. Baethgen ; 
and Sanskrit, by J. Klatt. 

II Heft. 

In continuation of his former papers (see Vol. 36 of the Zeitschrift), A. Socin 
communicates a number of proverbial and other expressions in the Arabic 
dialect of Mosul and Mardin. They are given in Roman transcription as they 
were taken down .from the mouths of the natives, and also in Arabic characters. 
In some cases Socin has found a phrase written in Arabic, and he then allows 
this written form to stand alongside of his transcription, though the two may 
differ somewhat. 

David Kaufmann, of Budapest, gives a study of the curious medieval scien- 
tific (philosophical-religious) Hebrew, in the form of remarks on Ibn Tibbon's 
translation of Saadia's Introduction to his Kitab al-amanat wa al-i'tikadat 
(Hebrew, Sefer ha. emunSth wa. ha. de'oth), " Treatise on the articles of faith." 
Jehuda ben Shaul, called Ibn Tibbon.is the first-known and best-known of the 
host of translators who, from the 12th century on (perhaps earlier), occupied 
themselves with turning Arabic-written books into Hebrew, and his translation 
of Saadia's important work is a mine of information respecting the language 
and theology of his time. Kaufmann, confining himself to the Introduction, 

1 Plat. Cratyl. 397 D : awb rav-njs t>)s <£vo-ews -nj? tou 9elv $eovs aurovs bvo/xaaai (4>aCvovTai). 
Macrob. 1, 23: 0eous enim dicunt sidera et Stellas drro tou Qeeiv id est rpix* tv quod semper in 
cursu sint ij airb tov #cu>pc6cr#ai. With the derivation of 0e6s from atflto compare Posidonius' 
derivation of SaLtiaiv, airb toO Satoixdvov id est koioixsvov. Macrob. I. c. B. L. G. 
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corrects the Hebrew text with the aid of two MSS, and compares the transla- 
tion with the Arabic original. His opinion of Ibn Tibbon is, on the whole, 
favorable — he thinks him no pedant or forcer of language, but a generally 
faithful, though often paraphrastic and unintelligent, translator. 

Other articles: Babur und Abu'l-faz'l, by F. Teufel. Die Seelen des Mittel- 
reichs im Parsismus, by R. Roth. Zur Erklarung des Avesta, by C. de Harlez. 
Beitrage zur Erklarung der Asoka-Inschriften, by G. Buhler. W. Bacher makes 
an addendum to his article on Abulwalid, Zeitschrift 36, 406. Julius Jolly 
writes from Benares of the establishment of a Manuscript library in that city. 
Professor Win. Wright, of Cambridge, England, asks for information concerning 
manuscripts of the following works, editions of which he is preparing: the 
Naka'id of Garir and al-Farazdak, the Dlwan of Garlr, and the Diwan of al- 
Ahtal. 

There is a favorable notice of Max Miiller's " Renaissance of Sanskrit Liter- 
ature," by Ernst Leumann ; and Chr. Bartholomae has a remark on F. Ch. 
Andreas's " The book of the Mainyo-i-Khard." 

The report on Sanskrit for the preceding year, by J. Klatt, is finished, and 

E. Kautzsch furnishes the report on Hebrew, Old Testament exegesis, biblical 

theology, and the history of Israel. 

C. H. Toy. 



Journal Asiatique. 8th series, Tome I. 1883. 
Fevrier-Mars. 

Charles Clermont-Ganneau communicates a number of seals, Israelite, Pheni- 
cian, and Syrian, together with several unedited Phenician inscriptions, and 
two Cypriote intaglios — a preliminary account of a large collection he has been 
making for many years, a full discussion of which he announces his intention 
of publishing. The seals contain a simple name, or the name with patronymic 
or name of husband, or the name with or without such addition preceded by 
the Lamed of ownership, or the name followed by the word lay, " servant " 
(that is, the client of a great personage), or the name preceded by onn, " seal " 
(this formula, according to the author, is especially Aramean-Persian), or the 
name preceded by nsr 1 ?, " in memory of" (probably Israelitish),and sometimes, 
though rarely, the indication of the use to which the gem was put. Clermont- 
Ganneau discusses the engraved words briefly, and calls attention to the forms 
of the letters. Among the noteworthy terms are the apparently divine names 
Koh or Kohbin (No. 20) and Molokram (No. 34); the latter is formed like 
Abram, the former is obscure. Among the inscriptions are two (29, 30) which 
seem to be Greek. The legends furnish no historical material. 

The inscriptions recently discovered at Palmyra by Prince Abamelek Lazarew 
are explained by de Vogiie (his communication was made to the Academie des 
inscriptions et belles-lettres, Nov. 3, 18S2). The most important of these is a 
bilingual (Aramaic-Greek) of the 8 Nisan, 448 of the Seleucidan era (A. D. 
April 8, 137), containing a decree of the Palmyrene Senate, fixing the law 
respecting the taxes on imported merchandise and slaves. It is engraved on 
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a stone about two metres high by five long, and is divided into four panels, of 
which the first contains a bilingual text, the second an Aramaic text in three 
columns, and the third and fourth a Greek text in three columns. The Greek 
part of the bilingual had already been published, and the Aramean was so little 
injured that de Vogue is able to give an almost complete translation, and to 
correct by it the published Greek text. The Aramaic of the second panel has 
suffered greatly, and Prince. Abamelek, at considerable cost of money and 
trouble, engaged a photographer to go to Palmyra and make an exact copy of 
the inscription, which de Vogue received in time to correct the Aramaic of the 
first panel, and from which he hopes to make a better translation of that of the 
second. This inscription is, by its length and distinctness, of great palaeogra- 
phical importance; it fixes the Palmyrene alphabet of the second century A. D., 
and thus furnishes a standard by which to fix the date of other ancient Aramean 
monuments. 

Ernest Renan discusses two epigraphic monuments from Edessa, one a bust 
and inscription, sent him by Salomon Reinach, member of the French School 
of Athens, the other a mosaic of three human figures with inscription, commu- 
nicated to him by Clermont-Ganneau. In the second of these the letters are 
so much blurred that Renan can make nothing of it ; his interpretation of the 
second, in which he formerly saw an allusion to the letter of Christ to Abgarus 
(Academie des inscriptions et belles-lettres, Nov. 10, 1S82), has been modified 
by a better reading published by Sachau, ZDMG, 1882, p. 158, though he still 
retains his opinion that it is probably Christian (of the 4th or 5th century), 
against Sachau, who apparently holds it to be pagan. 

Other articles are: Fragment d'un commentaire sur le Vendidad (continued), 
by J. Darmesteter. L'Inscription sanscrite de Han Chey, by A. Barth. Etude 
sur les inscriptions de Piyadasi, by Senart. 

Stanislas Guyard has a note on the Van-inscriptions, and J. Darmesteter one 
on the connection in Iranian literature between the moon and thought. There 
is a notice of the recently published works of A. de Longperier, by E. Babelon ; 
a notice of the Report of the French North-African Commission (appointed 
to gather Arabic and Berber material), by B. de Meynard ; and an account of 
a curious Persian text, by L. Chodzkiewicz. 

Avril-Mai-Juin. 

Marcel Devic describes an unedited translation of the Kuran, by the Fran- 
ciscan Dominicus Germanus, of Silesia, now preserved in the library of the 
College of Medicine at Montpellier. Germanus lived many years as missionary 
in the East, chiefly at Ispahan, acquired a fair knowledge of Arabic, and on 
his return to Europe, went to Spain, where, in the library of the Escurial, he 
produced his Kuran-translation somewhere between 1650 and 1665. This was 
before the fire of 1671, which destroyed a vast number of oriental manuscripts, 
and Germanus had access to all the exegetical riches of the Escurial. Devic 
thinks that his translation compares not unfavorably with that of Maracci, 
which it preceded by about thirty years ; he gives no specimens. By way of 
introduction, Devic gives a brief history of the Christian polemical works 
against Muhammedanism and the Kuran up to the seventeenth century, and a 
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detailed account of the first translation of the Kuran, which, though not printed 
till 1543 by Theodore Buchmann (Bibliander), was made in 1143, at the instance 
of Peter, Abbot of Cluny, by the joint labors of the Englishman Robert Reten- 
ensis, the Dalmatian Hermann, and two others; it was a somewhat rude 
production, but remained for several centuries the arsenal whence the Chris- 
tians got their anti-Muhammedan weapons. 

Other articles: Notes de lexicographie berbere, by Rene Basset. Etudes 
bouddhiques, comment on devient Arhati, by Leon Feer. Quelques notions 
sur les inscriptions en vieux khmer, by Aymonier. Additional note by Cler- 
mont-Ganneau to his article in the preceding number on Semitic seals. 

De Goeje communicates a notice of Landberg's Proverbes et dictons de la 
province de Syrie, and B. de Meynard a letter from Basset describing his 
recent journey in the Berber territory. There is a tribute (read in a meeting 
of the Socie'te Asiatique, May 11, 1883) to the late Professor Reinhart Dozy, of 
Leiden, and one (in Tamil!) to the late A. G. Burnell, by Julien Vinson. 

Juillet. 

The July number contains the Annual Report, read by James Darmesteter, 

July 6, 1883. 

C. H. Toy. 



Deutsche Litteraturdenkmale des 18 Jahrh. in Neudrucken, herausgeg. von 
Bernhard Seuffert. Heilbronn, Gebr. Henninger, 1883. 

7,8. Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigenvom Jahr 1772. As we learn from the 
introduction, the principal reason why a reprint of the "Anzeigen" of I77 2 
has found a place in this series, is evidently the fact that Goethe wrote several 
critical articles for the Frankfurt journal during that year. If not for other 
considerations, in this respect alone the collection would be interesting. Apart 
from certain reviews which undoubtedly were written by Goethe, and are 
generally published in the collections of his works, the question what else he 
contributed has not yet been decided with absolute certainty. The critical 
investigator will be amply rewarded, we hope, for his zeal in determining what 
Goethe must or may have written, and what a priori cannot by any means 
have come from his pen. If we wish to understand the character and influence 
of the "Anzeigen " of 1772, we must remember that the so-called " Sturm und 
Drang Periode" had then begun to amaze and revolutionize the literary world 
of Germany, a movement for which it had been prepared through Lessing's 
masterly productions. It will be sufficient here to refer merely to Goethe's 
" Goetz von Berlichingen," the first version of which was written in November 
of 1771, and to Gerstenberg's fantastic tragedy " Ugolino," which appeared 
in 1768. Although these two works are very different in regard to poetic merit, 
yet both of them bear witness to the character of the literary movement of the 
time. 

Among the contributors to the "Anzeigen " of 1772, the only famous author, 
beside Goethe, was Herder, while there were many men of talent and local 
reputation who wrote more or less for the journal, but are scarcely known at 
present. In a preliminary notice of the first number, dated Jan. 3, 1772, the 
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editors announce that special attention shall be paid to the works of English 
authors. In fact the first article reviewed is entitled " Brittisches Museum 
oder Beytrage zur angenehmen Lektiire, aus dem Englischen," etc. In 
this volume are two articles on German character, and the English writer 
mentions some distinctive features of the German race which can be seen even 
at the present day, as, for instance, their thoroughness in literary works, and 
the fact that the Germans, among all foreign nations, make the best citizens 
in the countries which they choose for their second home. It is a little doubtful 
if the following remark of the same author holds good as applied to the present 
time: "Die Deutschen sind eine Art von Sterblichen, die vor alien mit der 
Massigung begabt ist, sich bey jedem nur ertraglichen Religions und Staats- 
system zu beruhigen." 

As a specimen of some of the rather short reviews contained in the "Anzeigen " 
the following may be mentioned. The book in question contains a description 
of travels through Russia by an English physician. The reviewer says : " Ein 
elendes Buch von einem unwissenden Medicus und kurzsichtigen Beobachter. 
Hierzu kommt noch die vollkommenste Unwissenheit in der Landessprache 
und diese . . . erzeugt die lacherlichste Nachricht." 

The journal was established in 1736 and ended its career in 1790. With 
the year 1773 it began to decline rapidly; the editor of 1773, Bahrdt, praised 
his friends and censured his enemies without any sense of justice. There was 
no longer the same free and independent spirit as in 1772: it is evident that a 
mutual admiration society wielded the sceptre to the exclusion of all true 
criticism. 

9. Karl von Burgund, ein Trauerspiel (nach Aeschylus), von J. J. Bodmer. 
Although Bodmer had no poetic genius, his endeavors to bring about a new 
era in German literature must always be thankfully remembered. He deserves 
great credit for denouncing the slavish imitation of French models, and for 
recommending to his countrymen the works of English authors, especially 
those of Milton, as examples of true literary merit. He knew at least — what 
Gottsched did not know — that the power of imagination was an important 
element in the composition of poetic works. Bodmer's literary productions 
are now nearly forgotten ; the work which was best known at the time is an 
epic poem entitled " Die Noachide," the subject of which is the Deluge. 

The tragedy " Karl von Burgund " appeared in the " Schweizer Journal," of 
1771, a short-lived and obscure publication. Bodmer's work is entitled to 
receive some attention, especially as Aeschylus might claim the tragedy as well 
as Bodmer. It is not so much a close imitation of " The Persians " as a trans- 
lation. Many passages might be given to prove this fact; we may here men- 
tion only one : Pers. V 10, naK.6jiavr^ ayav bpaohoireirai 6v/td( eauffev = Karl, p. 
5, Mein Herz pocht inwendig . . . und weissaget Ungllick. 

The names and scenes are changed. Xerxes is Karl, the deeds of the Greek 
heroes are transferred to the warlike exploits of the Swiss freemen against the 
Burgundians, Athens is Bern, Salamis becomes Murten. Bodmer's translation 
is prosaic, both in spirit and in form ; yet there are a few passages which are 
not devoid of poetic beauty. 

10. Versuch einiger Gedichte von F. v. Hagedorn. Friedrich von Hagedorn 
was born in 1708. The present work, dated 1729, contains his earliest poems, 
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when he was only 21 years old. No critic could judge them more severely 
than he did himself in later years. In 1745 he wrote to a friend that he would 
have liked to purchase every copy of the book and destroy it. Yet the work 
as it is betrays, to a great extent, the latent talent of the genuine bard, who 
afterwards distinguished himself by his lyric and didactic poems. The ten- 
dency to imitate French models is evident, while, on the other hand, the 
influence of Horace can be distinctly seen in this first attempt. Some of the 
poems contained in this collection appeared later in a greatly modified form. 
Hagedorn is still well known, especially by his little fable, " Ein verhungert 
Hiihnchen fand einen feinen Diamant," and by the song, " Der Nachtigall 
reizende Lieder ertanen und locken schon wieder." 

II. Der Messias. Erster, zweiter, und dritter Gesang, von F. G. Klopstock. 
When Klopstock left the old and famous school of Pforta, in September of 
1745, the first plan of his "Messias" was nearly finished. He was then 21 
years old ; the idea of giving to the world a Christian epic had occupied his 
mind long before that time, and was greatly strengthened by the influence of 
Milton's "Paradise Lost," In the winter semester of 1745-46, at Jena, he 
began to write down the first three cantos of the " Messias " in poetic prose, 
which, in the summer of 1746, was changed to the form of the classic hexameter. 
These three cantos appeared first in 1748 in " Neue Beytrage zum Vergnilgen 
des Verstandes und Witzes. Vierter Band, viertes und fiinfles Stuck. Bremen 
und Leipzig." The editors of the journal, although very friendly towards the 
author, were at first reluctant to publish the manuscript, since not only the 
subject itself, but the manner and form in which it was treated, seemed to them 
an undertaking of too much boldness. Their hesitation was finally overcome 
by Bodmer's enthusiastic approval of the work. As to the subject, there are 
passages which in spite of their sublimity were calculated to disturb the tran- 
quillity of pious minds of a certain character. We may mention in this con- 
nection the famous words of Jesus, beginning on the 134th line of the first 
canto : " Ich hebe gen Himmel mein Haupt auf, Meine Hand in die Wolken, 
und schwore dir bey mir selber, Der ich Gott bin, wie du: Ich will die Menschen 
erlosen." As to the versification, attempts to introduce the form of the hexa- 
meter had been made before the time of Klopstock, but nothing remarkable 
had been accomplished. Thus in a certain sense Klopstock had to create his 
metre, and his ventures, although at times not successful from an artistic point 
of view, deserve great credit. 

It is now difficult to conceive of the enthusiastic reception with which the 
first three cantos of the Messias were greeted by the literary world and the 
educated public in general. The continuation of the poem was expected with 
glowing interest. To the great disappointment of Klopstock's friends, the 
fourth and fifth cantos were not finished before 1751. Then the work dragged 
along for many years; in 1755 the first ten cantos appeared together, but the 
whole epic was not completed before 1773. Thus, between the publication of 
the first and that of the last canto, twenty-five years had elapsed. There is no 
doubt that this long interval between the appearance of the earlier portions of 
the poem and the publication of the last part diminished the interest in the 
whole work. Yet there were other reasons that brought about this result ; a 
great change had been accomplished in the whole field of German literature 
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at the time when the conclusion of the Messias appeared. The strife between 
Gottsched and Eodmer had ceased and was wellnigh forgotten ; Lessing and 
Herder were the victorious champions on the new battleground, and the move- 
ment of the " Storm and Stress " had begun. The times were changed, but 
Klopstock's poetry had remained the same, or rather, apart from technical 
improvements, the last portions of the Messias were in spirit and in conception 
inferior to the beginning of the poem. The reading of the first three cantos 
can be recommended to all lovers of epic literature ; moreover, they are inter- 
esting from more than one point of view. 

12. Vier Kritische Gedichte, von J. J. Bodmer. 13. Die Kindermorderin. 
Ein Trauerspiel, von H. L. Wagner. 14. Ephemerides und Volkslieder, von 
Goethe. 15. Gustav Wasa, von C. Brentano. Each of these four volumes 
requires but a brief notice. No. 12 contains four poems of Bodmer. The first 
of them, " Character der Teutschen Gedichte," is the best and most important, 
as Bodmer gives here a well-drawn picture of German literature from its 
beginning to his own time, and a particularly good account of the poets of the 
17th century. The second pQem, " Die Drollingerische Muse," can be called 
a continuation of the first ; both were written during the earlier part of Bod- 
mer's life, and show him to his best advantage. The third poem, " Untergang 
der beriihmten Namen," and the fourth, " Bodmer nicht verkannt," were 
composed during his last years, and betray the envy of the man who felt that 
his glory was gone and that greater minds had arisen on the literary horizon. 

No. 13 is very interesting in so far as it furnishes material for comparison 
with Schiller's " Kabale und Liebe," and with Margarethe in Goethe's " Faust." 
The work appeared anonymously in 1776. In regard to its form as well as to 
its contents it is a good specimen of some of the productions by which the so- 
called Storm and Stress period was characterized ; it is strong, rude, and 
realistic. 

Anything that emanated from Goethe is always welcome ; therefore No. 14 
of this series will find many readers. Among the popular songs given in this 
collection there are some which are very famous, even at the present day, and 
others that are but too well known. 

At first sight the reading of No. 15 by any one unacquainted with the real 
idea of the author, will produce a kind of mental condition similar to that 
which the commentators of Goethe enjoyed when they tried to explain the 
" Hexeneinmaleins " in Faust. After studying the introduction to the work, 
by Professor Minor, of Prague, the meaning and purpose of Brentano become 
sufficiently clear. We have no space here to enter into details, and, moreover, 
the' charm of novelty must not be destroyed. Yet among the so-called person- 
ages of the play we may mention the following : Kotzebue's ass, a lamp, a cat, 
the mayor of Lilbeck, an officer in convulsions, a mathematical point, centaurs, 
an atheist, a librarian, the works of Ovid, Tertullian, etc. 

D. 



Romania. No. 39. 

M. A. Thomas has found in the Vatican a number of documents which are 
of some importance for the literary history of the 14th century. A papal bull 
dated July nth, 1295, gives some interesting information concerning Jauffre 
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de Foixa. M. Thomas thinks it probable that the author of the treatise on 
poetry is the same " Monge de Foissan " to whom we owe three lyric pieces, 
published in Bartsch's Grundriss, No. 304. A papal bull of Aug. 19th, 1295, 
relates to a journey which the troubadour Luchetto Gattilusio undertook in 
1295 as Genuese ambassador to the papal court. Four bulls issued between 
A. D. 1330 and A. D. 1335 have reference to the author of Voir dit, Guillaume 
de Machaut, and it appears from these documents that the latter is not identical, 
as has been supposed by Paulin Paris and other scholars, with Guillaume de 
Machau, son of the Pierre de Machau, chamberlain of the king. 

M. J. Cornu gives a large number of Portuguese words in which light vowels, 
especially in unaccented syllables, have been affected by the neighborhood of 
labial consonants. 

A. Lambrior, Essai de phonetique roumaine. (Continued.) 
M. E. Legrand has given a very pretty collection of popular Norman songs, 
collected at Fontenay-le-Marmison. It would have added to their scientific 
value if they had been reproduced in their original dialectic form, which has 
been preserved to some extent in the last one only. 

Gaston Paris points out that nuptias (niibere) should have given in Ital. nuzze, 
in Prov. nussas, in Fr. nuces, but we find nbzze, nbssas, nbces, which forms 
evidently go back to an original b, due to an analogy with nbvo and its deriva- 
tives. The bride was called in Latin nova nupta, hence the word novia common 
to several of the Romance languages ; the groom being called novio, Span, novio, 
novia; Port, noivo, noiva ; Prov. Catal. novi, novia. 

J. Cornu proposes igitur as etymon for the O. F. particle gieres, giere : igitur 

> *igetur ]> *i(g)edro > *iedre > *iern, etc. 
Gaston Paris, on the etymology of estrumeU. 
J. Cornu, on the value of C/i in Old Norman. 

J. Fleury thinks that the Norm, no, noz = Fr. on is not, as has been supposed 
by Havet, the Latin nos, but is due to an assimilation of /^> n in Von ~^> non 

> no. 

J. Cornu makes some little contributions to Spanish etymology. He treats 
of falagar Aalagar, mienna, and Old Span, regunzar ; the latter he takes from 
Lat. renuntiare ]> re-untiare > regunzar. 

Don Victor Balaguer asserts in his Historia politica y literaria de los Trova- 
dores that, according to an Old Span. MS, which he claims to have seen himself, 
Alphonse X gave a free city, una villa franca, to the troubadours, who had 
been driven from the South of France. Paul Meyer ingeniously points out that 
this very strange assertion is probably due to a curious misunderstanding of 
Diez' Poesie der Troubadours, p. 61 : " und besonders Alphons X (1252-84) 
welcher, nachdem die HSfe von Provence und Toulouse verschwunden waren, 
den letzten umherirrenden Dichtern eine Freistatte gewahrte." 

Antoine Thomas, No. 44 of Gonzague's catalogue of French MSS. 

J. Fleury, Le battoue casse, a Breton rondel. 

The Comptes Rendus contain a favorable notice by G. Paris of Hofmann 
and Muncker's edition of Joufrois, and an extensive and not very favorable 
criticism upon Godefroy's Dictionary, by A. Darmstetter. 
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No. 40. 

Gaston Paris, Etudes sur les romans de la table ronde. M. Paris promises 
to bring out, at a later date, what we expect to be a most interesting essay on 
this very difficult subject; in the meantirrte he satisfies our curiosity by an 
exposition of his general theories concerning the various works in poetry and 
prose relating to the legend of the round table. The Breton epics are the 
product of the contact of French society with the Celts. In the development 
of each legend we must distinguish three stages: its ancient Celtic form, its 
Anglo-Norman form, and lastly the French adaptation. All works relating to 
the round table must be divided into two classes : (a) " les romans biograph- 
iques." In these, some one member of the round table plays the principal part, 
the court of Arthur is hardly more than the point of departure, Arthur and his 
wife take a very subordinate position, they receive the hero at the beginning 
and crown him in the end. (f) The second class of works gives a more promi- 
nent position to Arthur and his wife ; they present especially, in the relation 
of Lancelot to Guenievre, a new conception of love; they add to the ancient 
Celtic elements of adventure, courtesy and love, that of religion and even of 
mysticism. To the first class belong Erec, Ivain, Lancelot, Yder, Durmart, 
Giglain, etc.; to the second, Saint Graal, Merlin, Arthur, Lancelot, Queste du 
saint graal, Mort Arthur. M. Paris then discusses the contents and the author- 
ship of the German Lanzelet of Ulrich von Zatzikhoven, the French original 
of which is lost, and shows conclusively that the troubadour Arnaut Daniel 
cannot be the author, as has been supposed by Adelung, Raynouard and Fauriel. 
Neither in this poem, nor in any other of the period, mention is made of an 
unlawful love between Lanzelet and Guenievre, whence M. Paris concludes 
that this part of the legend must belong to a later period and must have origi- 
nated in France. It is to be hoped that M. Paris will soon give us the continu- 
ation of his most interesting article. 

Alfred Morel-Fabio, Melanges de litterature catalane. I. L'amant, la femme 
et le confesseur. Conte en vers du XIV e siecle. Introduction, text and 
glossary. This little poem is taken from the same MS (library of Carpentras, 
No. 377) from which we have already Mussafia's Catalanische metrische Version 
der sieben weisen Meister, and Foerster's En Buch et de son cheval. 

Gaston Raynaud, Le ju de le capete Martinet (Bibl. Nat.nouv. acq. franc. 
No. 1731). A poem of 553 lines, probably by Mahiu le Poirier, and written 
about A. D. 1300 by a Picard scribe. 

Paul Meyer, La farce des trois commeres. From a Turin MS (H. 3. 26). P. 
M. concludes that this little farce originated in Savoy. 

E. Cosquin gives the last series of his collection of Lorraine tales. 

Victor Smith gives Velay and Forez versions of two well-known French 
songs, " Renaud," and " La porcheronne." 

The Melanges contain various little contributions by Joret, Cornu, G. Paris, 
A. Thomas, and a Fragment inedit des Tournois de Chauvenci de Jacques 
Bretel, by P. Meyer. G. Paris reviews Weidner's Prosaroman von Joseph von 
Arimathia, and tries hard to say some pleasant words about L. Adam's work 
on the Lorraine dialects. 

H. C. G. V. JAGEMANN. 
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Kreolische Studien. Nos. IV und V. Von Hugo Schuchardt. Wien, 1883. 

No. V of this interesting series is of no particular yalue philologically, though 
Dr. Schuchardt, its author, has extracted it as a separatdruck from the transac- 
tions of the Vienna Kais. Acad, der Wissenschaften. It treats of Melanesian 
English — that incredible compound of word-scraps gathered, in one instance 
at least, from New Caledonian, Chinese, English and French words; e. g. 
Tayos lookout belong faya = Friends, look out for the fire ! Of what earthly 
interest can such linguistic offal be, call it Creole or call it what you please, 
except to show off the monstrous doings in the South seas ? ' Pidgin-Melanesian ' 
— of which No. V treats — is the work of trepang-catchers, whale-men, sandal- 
wood hunters, and missionaries; and a pretty mess it is. Dr. Schuchardt's 
usually clear and sure instinct deserts him when he adopts, as faithful repro- 
ductions of one of these mestizo lingos, such phonetically untrue specimens as 
the following : Capsize that big fellow pellate and give master small fellow 
pellate (empty the big plate and give your master a small one). ' Uncle Remus ' 
could teach him far better. 

In No. IV, which treats of the contact of Philippine Island Spanish with the 
native Tagil, we have an instructive and interesting specimen of Schuchardt's 
studies which, in this series, he defines to be preliminary to a larger work. In 
this Malayan Spanish we have genuine native wit and ingenuity at work 
elaborating, through centuries of contact and attrition, a dialect which has a 
distinct physiognomy, which is a growth, which is not the result of a fortuitous 
assemblage of grating and unharmonized elements. Here we have working a 
healthy instinct and not the <ja6p6v ti which Miltiades felt tempted to sus- 
pect the Athenians of; linguistic problems of value have been wrought out by 
these remote Orientals, and Dr. Schuchardt does a real service in collecting 

and presenting them. 

J. A. H. 



